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Appraisal of Religion in America 


Martin E. Marty, a Lutheran clergyman and a con- 
iributing editor of The Christian Century, ventures to 
summarize and generalize the emerging experiences of 
the American people with religion, recognizing that there 
are exceptions to generalizations, in a book, The New 
Shape of American Religion (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. $3.50). 

Many of the early colonists aimed to carry on the 
Reformation and to propagate the Gospel in America. 
But Protestantism has for a long time not been alone— 
it now shares status with Roman Catholicism and Juda- 
ism. Also a casual natural Deism, always found in Amer- 
ica, comes to a new maturity in the 1950’s. Mr. Marty 
devotes considerable attention in this book to the “corro- 
sive influences” of this natural Deism informed by the 
Enlightenment. Thus the task of reformation, of propa- 
gating the gospel, “is complicated by its new setting.” 

The new setting has, among others, the following char- 
acteristics: There is a revival of religion that plainly is 
lacking in depth. There is much evidence of devotion to 
“the God of religion in general.’”” Thus the American at- 
titude toward religion has become a religion, perhaps the 
prevalent religion. Democracy is regarded by many as a 
sort of religion. There is abroad a conviction that there 
should be “dialogue” among the main religious groups. The 
sprawling suburbs have many large and active churches, 
but the churches’ missions to the suburb have failed to be 
a mission. Panurbia is regarded by many as the domi- 
nating social force, with the rural ethos now on the de- 
fensive. And Protestantism has been more at home in a 


— rural than in an urban culture. 


But the book is not only an analysis. It “is a call for 
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a culture ethic for American Protestantism.” “As such 
a culture ethic matures, I believe,” Dr. Marty writes, 
“that it can do for America’s current cultural discontents 
what the Social Gospel achieved in an earlier social crisis. 
What is more, it can learn from the mistakes of that 
movement.” Among the current resources the author sees 
the theological renaissance among Protestants and a Rem- 
nant that is interested in the “recovery of integrity of 
membership and clarity of witness.” The Remnant is 
difficult to identify: it is not a neat nucleus, not a club, 
not an “elite.” It is rather “an impulse, a thrust.” 

“Anti-institutionalism” is regarded by Dr. Marty as 
only a “cheap” proposed remedy for our many ills. He 
1s a reporter who turns ‘with some hope to institutions,” 
even to the eroded and handicapped Protestant parish. 
In our local churches “there may be what God alone can 
ee with certainty, the Remnant that can move a 
world.” 


Drawing on Martin Thornton's book, Pastoral The- 
ology: a Reorientation (London, S.P.C.K., 1955), Dr. 
Marty writes: “The Remnant is . . . a goal. It is a becom- 
ing instead of a being in the Christian community. It is a 
hypothesis, a remembered rubric from Biblical times, re- 
born for a new day.” 


In place of a social gospel, “which assumes too much,” 
Dr. Marty pleads for “a culture ethic” through a witness 
to “Christ above culture,” or “Christ transforming cul- 
ture,” or “Christ and culture in paradox.” The develop- 
ment of this culture ethic among Protestants should lead 
“neither to divisiveness nor to arrogance.” With respect 
to Protestant-Catholic relations, Dr. Marty suggests that 
the present fear of the one of the other “can issue in cre- 
ative action” if both will seek to understand the other and 
“explore their own deeper religious resources and recog- 
nize integrity of commitment.” 


“A Sort of Ecumenical Club” 


“Our age of the Church has become introverted, has 
developed an esoteric theological vocabulary for the ini- 
tiated, and has broken off conversation with the world,” 
James I. McCord, president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, said in an address on the main theme (“The 
Servant Lord and His Servant People”) at the meeting 
of the General Council of the World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches Throughout the World Holding the 
Presbyterian Order, held at Sao Paulo, Brazil, July- 
August, 1959. This review is prepared from text fur- 
nished by Dr. McCord. 
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“The result,” Dr. McCord went on, “is a sort of FEcu- 
menical Club with its own vocabulary and interests that 
grows increasingly irrelevant.” 

Excerpts follow: 

“The realization of the centrality of the Servant must 
provide redress for this imbalance and perversion of the 
Gospel emphasis, and it can accomplish this only as we 
take seriously the concrete problems of the world in the 
light of the Gospel. What, for example, does the Church 
have to say to Brazil, where we are guests these weeks, 
with her rapid social change, her teeming cities and grow- 
industrialization, her opening frontier, her thousands of 
immigrants seeking new life and opportunity, and_ all 
against her unique background of openness and freedom? 
Again, what is the witness of the Church in the midst 
of world revolution, where social and cultural forms are 
under judgment at the very moment that the dimension 
of nuclear terror and the possibility of total annihilation 
have been added to the world’s fears? 

“Much has been written recently of the debasement of 
the words ‘servant’ and ‘service,’ and it is commonplace 
to speak of the hatefulness of these words to millions 
who are belatedly emerging from colonial servitude. 
Moreover, the spectacle of the Church that refuses the 
servant role and arrogantly claims to be above her Lord 
is too familiar to describe. Precisely, however, because 
this is the case, it is the Church’s task to heal the word 
in order that it may be used for healing. And it is our 
belief that this redemption and restoration of ‘servant’ 
and ‘service’ can only come as we take seriously the mean- 
ing of servant as it is defined in the life, death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. This is not to say that His serv- 
ice is Our service or that His work is not unique. The 
Servant Lord and His Servant People are separated as 
they are hound together by the cross. His service illumi- 
nates, informs, and makes possible our service, a service 
that we render to Him.” 


“Survey of Christian Social Ethics” 


“The phrase ‘the responsible society’ has become the 
major theme in the social ethics of the ecumenical move- 
ment,” \Walter G. Muelder writes in the book, Founda- 
tions of the Responsible Society (New York and Nash- 
ville, Abingdon Press, $6.00). “There is a danger,” 
he also says, “that this theme may become only a slogan 
unless it is developed further. This book attempts to sur- 
vey the ethical foundations of the responsible society.” 

After tracing the development of the idea from the Life 
and Work Conference at Stockholm in 1925 through the 
World Council of Churches Assembly at Evanston in 
1954, Dean Muelder, of the Boston University School of 
Theology, discusses social ethics broadly, aiming to pro- 
vide a normative consideration of a wide range of issues. 

He finds it fruitful to ‘deal synoptically and compre- 
hensively with the basic institutions of mankind, with 
law, the state, economic life, work and vocation, agricul- 
tural policy, the family, consumption, the welfare state, 
social welfare, and the world community.” 

The treatment of each is such as to bring out “the 
cumulative relevance of the principle of social responsi- 
bility.” The author has endeavored “to concentrate on 
aspects of responsibility about which there are persistent 
theoretical as well as practical differences among compe- 
tent scholars.” 

This is “a survey” in which these are extensive refer- 
ences to literature and numerous quotations from the lit- 


erature available. The author wishes to encourage “ecu- 
menical conversation” in the realm of ethics and “to make 
it more vigorous.” 

Dean Muelder further explains: “I am writing here, 
as I always work, at the intersectional points of theo- 
logical, philosophical, and social science disciplines, aware 
of their varied and often conflicting traditions of method- 
ology and conceptions of truth. My concern is for emer- 
gent coherence.” 


“No Peace of Mind’ 


Appraisals of the alleged religious revival in the United 
States, particularly of the “present peace of mind cult,” 
and discussions of “the real task of religion in the mod- 
ern world” are presented by Harry C. Meserve in the 
hook, No Peace of Mind (New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1958, $3.75). 

Dr. Meserve thinks ours is the age of anxietv because 
of “a world chaos seemingly endless in dimensions,” the 
complexities of the modern economy, etc. He notes the 
spread of an anxiety “most profoundly disturbing”—what 
Paul Tillich has called “the anxiety of meaninglessness.” 
He also remarks about “a hunger for meaning.” “We 
know that the old verities do not seem to suffice, but we 
have as yet no new verities with which to replace the old 
ones.” This hunger has “‘called forth the rebirth of inter- 
est in religion in our time.” 

Those who say only, “Change your thoughts” utter a 
half-truth, writes Dr. Meserve. The attitude of a person 
toward a situation is of great significance, “but it does 
not necessarily change the situation.” 

“The pieties of peace of mind, of patriotism, and of 
shock and surrender have won large numbers of follow- 
ers, and yet I would raise the question whether any one 
of them is profound enough and true enough to meet the 
religious needs of modern man, . . . They are at best ap- 
proximations or substitutes for religion. And at worst 
they do downright harm by offering comfortable, excit- 
ing, or shallow half-truths in answer to the real fears, 
anxieties, and tragedies of our human condition.” 

The new piety takes various forms and many people 
point to recent increases in the officially-reported statis- 
tics of membership. Dr. Meserve writes in this connec- 
tion: “Church membership figures are tricky. They are 
notoriously inaccurate since most local churches carry 
numerous deadwood names on their lists. The standards 
of membership vary widely.” 

“What is the real task of religion in our modern 
world?” “Simply and humbly and realistically, should re- 
ligion seek to endow the individual with sharpened per- 
ception, that he may see the dangers of the modern world, 
and see them whole? And, most importantly, is it not 
the central task of religion today to endow man with re- 
newed faith in himself and his universe, so that he might 
have Se courage to make the mighty effort towards sur- 
vival ?” 

Dr. Meserve, who has been minister of several Unitar- 
ian churches, is now on the staff of the Rockefeller Broth- 
ers Fund in New York. 


“Protestantism and Progress” 


“Protestantism cannot be supposed to have directly 
paved the way for the modern world” but it did have 
certain “indirect and unconsciously produced effects,” 
Ernst Troeltsch (1865-1923) wrote in Protestantism and 
Progress, first published in English in 1912 and now re- 
printed as a paperback (Boston, Beacon Press, 1958. 
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$1.45). Ernst Troeltsch was a professor of theology at 
the University of Heidelberg and author of The Social 
Teaching of the Christian Churches (Macmillan, 1931). 

Protestantism appeared “‘at first, in spite of all its great 
new ideas, as a revival and reinforcement of the ideal of 
authoritatively imposed church-civilization . . .” The ar- 
rival of Protestantism also “supplied the incentive to a 
revival of the Catholic idea” and thus “Europe had to ex- 
perience two centuries more of the medieval spirit.” “It 
was only the great struggle for freedom at the end of the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth century which really 
brought the Middle Ages to an end.” A study of political 
and economic history reveals that movements for freedom 
in these realms “to a large extent took Protestantism into 
their service.” 

How, then, could Protestantism “play a conspicuous 
part in the production of the modern world”? Professor 
Troeltsch wrote that “as to the fact of its influence there 
can be no question.” The paradox is explained bv seeking 
“its influeince at first not in a universal regeneration or 
reconstruction of life as a whole, but mainly in indirect 
and unconsciously produced effects, nay, ever in acciden- 
tal side-influences, or again in influences produced against 
its will...” 

This becomes the more apparent “if we take into ac- 
count, alongside of Protestantism proper, the effects of 
the humanistic criticism which was bound un with it. the 
ideal of the Baptist sectaries, and the mystical subjecti- 
vism.” 

Professor Troeltsch proceeds by giving up the “attempt 
to construe everything on the basis of a single leading 
idea...” “The influence of the accident, that is, the 
combination of several independent casual series, should 
never be underestimated in such matters.” 

In 1912 Professor Troeltsch noted that modern civili- 
zation was marked by “an extraordinary extension and 
intensification of the thought of freedom and _personal- 
ity” ; but he believed it “hardly likely” that the “favorable 
soil” would “be able to maitain itself permanently.” He 
wrote of “the coming days of the oppression and decline 
of freedom.” Economic development was already “tend- 
ing in the direction of a new bondage.” “The great mili- 
tary and bureaucratic states. in spite of all their parlia- 
ments are not wholly favorable to the spirit of liberty.” 
There was reason to doubt that the development of science 
in the hands of specialists would he more favorable to it. 

There remained a “stand-by” against these trends un- 
favorable to freedom: “the religious metaphysic of free- 
dom and of a faith based on personal conviction . . .” 

This “religious metaphysic” had “established freedom 
upon a foundation which an all-to-human humanism can- 
not destroy, upon faith in God as the power whence free- 
dom and personality came to us; namely Protestantism.” 

“Let us jealously preserve that principle of freedom 
which draws its strength from a religious metaphysic : 
otherwise the cause of freedom and personality may well 
be lost in the very moment when we are boasting most 
loudly of our allegiance to it, and of our progress in this 
direction.” 


Life of Bushnell 


An analysis of “the religious thought of Horace Bush- 
nell and the emergence of his theology from his society 
and tradition” has been written by Barbara M. Cross. 
instructor of English at Bryn Mawr, under a fellowship 
from the American Association of University Women 
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( Horace Bushnell: Minister to a Changing America, Chi- 
cago 37, The University of Chicago Press, 1958. $6.00). 
Bushnell greatly influenced Washington Gladden, Theo- 
dore Munger, and many others. His Christian Nurture 
became one of the celebrated works in the whole Chris- 
tian education enterprise in the United States. 

Lorn in the shore town of Guilford, Conn., in 1802, 
Horace Bushnell was taken at age three to New Preston 
because his father found superior water power there for 
a cloth mill. Bushnell went to Yale and to the Yale Di- 
vinity School, and after a period of teaching school en- 
tered the Congregational ministry. He became minister 
of the North Church, Hartford, in 1833, and exercised 
his entire local ministry there. 

Bushnell’s long theological pilgrimage began, thinks 
Dr. Cross, with his critical view of the teachings of his 
famous professor at Yale, Nathaniel Taylor. It was soon 
quickened by his study of Coleridge's .lids to Reflection, 
in which the great English writer noted “the difficulties 
of sophisticated belief.” At Hartford, Pushnell’s mem- 
bers were largely of the rising urban commercial classes, 
and Dr. Cross interprets some of Bushnell’s public state- 
ments as urging the religious duty of economic progress. 
Bushnell and many of the contemporaries in Hartford sup- 
ported the Lyceum movement as a substitute for the “vi- 
cious amusements” of the cities. Private charities were 
organized to aid “stricken individuals.” Support was 
given by Protestants to the common schools supported 
by tax levies. 

Bushnell’s sermons were at times in accord with the 
ethos of the business community, according to Dr. Cross, 
while on other days he was not “content to rationalize 
the ways of his congregation.” He could indict the Amer- 
ican middle class. He could declare that the respected 
might be as depraved as society’s outcasts, and that Christ 
was not a popular Savior. He opposed woman suffrage. 
He was thus like other good men, a person of contrasts 
or contradictions. (Carl Sandburg has told the 86th Con- 
gress that Abraham Lincoln was “hard as rock and soft 
as drifting fog.) After 20 vears in the ministry Bush- 
nell made a critical appraisal of his own career and be- 
lieved that he might be dismissed, partly because he had 
not brought many new members into the fold. 

In his first book (Christian Nurture, 1846) he based 
his psychology on Scottish philosophy and counseled par- 
ents on methods of Christian nurture. He wrote to a 
Protestant community mainly committed to rivals, those 
“seasons of refreshment” in which children would be 
made aware of their depravity and sudden salvation. 
Bushnell exalted the love of the mother as the center of 
Christian nurture in the home. By emphasizing the in- 
fluence of environment and training he thus became a man 
set apart from his age. He was separated both from those 
who were revising Calvinism in New England and from 
Emerson in Concord. He was suspected of heresy, and, 
as one might expect, a religious journal called his views 
“downright socialism.” 

He who was to become a power in religious education 
could not be a leader in the Sunday School movements of 
his day. The Massachusetts Sunday School Society con- 
demned his book. Yet his hope, notes Dr. Cross, “was 
ecumenical, not sectarian.” 

In Bushnell’s later career, “he assumed the mien and 
duties of a Hebraic prophet.” He joined a Protestant 
League to put an end to the Papacy. He spoke often of 
the religious foundations of civic obligation. He became 
an orator of note and was invited to speak at the Har- 
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vard Divinity School. He wrote prolific theological 
works. Dr. Cross thinks that “against an associationalist 
empiricism and Unitarian rationalism, he pleaded the case 
of the symbolic imagination.” She thinks some of his 
writing “seemed peculiarly congenial to America’s social 
Darwinism,” but he took theology out of the “domain 
of unremitting logic.” He established a school of thought 
in which his “successors continued his tireless, loyal quest 
for a living Christrian faith.” 


“The Story of the Holy Bible” 


The many characteristics of the Bible are summed up 
in The Book God Made: The Story of the Holy Bible, by 
J. Carter Swaim, executive director of the National Coun- 
cil’s Department of the English Bible (New York, Haw- 
thorn Books, 1959. $2.95). 

“The Bible is for all times, all places, all peoples.” Lit- 
erary men of different cultures turn to the Bible for titles 
and for “the expression of profoundest thought.” But 
the Bible “was not given as an aid in the prapartion of 
advertising copy, nor was it designed primarily as litera- 
ture.” It is a book of history but it is “richer than any 
other book of history.” 

“The Bible is a Universal Portrait Gallery in which 
there are to be found pictures of all sorts of men and 
women.” 

References are made to the many makers of versions 
of the Bible. But the various translators do what Addi- 
son said “the spangled heavens” do: “Their great origi- 
nal proclaim.” “Even for dwellers in the twentieth cen- 
tury the Bible still spells out man’s dreams better than 
man can do himself.” 

Dr. Swaim gives practical advice on how to read the 
Bible and thinks that among the American people there 
is evidence that they are just beginning to experience the 
excitement and significance of the Bible. The Bible is the 
“bearer through the ages of the Everlasting Gospel.” It 
is the “shaper of man’s theology, revealer of all that he 
really knows about God.” 


The Lay Preachers in Britain 


“Over half of the Free Church pulpits” in England 
and Wales “are dependent upon the services of lay preach- 
ers,” it is reported in The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
Manchester, England, February 26, 1959. The Free 
Church denominations are also reported to be “concerned 
about the decline in the numbers of men and women of- 
fering themselves for training for the lay ministry.” 

“There needs to be a readier acceptance both by the 
churches and by church members of the urgency and im- 
portance of the lay ministry, ...” Many people are still 
prejudiced against a lay preacher. Some churches stead- 
ily refuse to have a lay preacher conduct services, There 
are current references to “only a lay peacher.” 

Many chuches are plainly dependent on lay preachers 
until the gap between the supply of trained ministers and 
the demand for their services is bridged. 


“The Catholic Church in Action” 


A thorough description of the way the Roman Catholic 
Church is organized in Rome and of its operations 
throughout the world is given in the book, The Catholic 
Church in Action, by Michael Williams (written in col- 
laboration with Julia Kernan; revised by Zsolt Aradi. 
New York, P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1959. $5.75). Origi- 
nally published over 20 vears ago, the work has now been 


supplemented with considerations of the various events 
and changes of recent years. The changes in administra- 
tion, legislation, and liturgy are duly noted. 

About half of the book is on Rome, beginning with a 
chart of organization of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Congregations are, with some exceptions, administrative 
departments. There are three tribunals; six offices (other 
than the Holy Office) ; and 14 commissions, including one 
of fairly recent origin on Motion Pictures, Radio and 
Television. There are nuncios and apostolic delegates, 
the hierarchy, the clergy, and the laity. 

“The estimated total figures” for Roman Catholics 
throughout the world reveal almost 500,000,000 adher- 
ents. There is a thorough chapter on the mission fields 
of the church, with notes on the many nations. The short- 
age of clergy in Latin America is reported to be “one of 
the most pressing problems facing the church today.” In 
the last 50 vears Catholic missions in Africa have ex- 
panded more rapidly than in any other area, Here, again, 
there is a shortage of priests, and missionaries in other 
areas are being called upon to offer themselves for Afri- 
can missions. About 22,000 Roman Catholics are reported 
in Alaska, and about 155,000 in Hawaii. 

There is an informing chapter on “Catholic Churches 
of the Eastern Rites,” sometimes called Uniates, and to 
be distinguished from the Eastern Orthodox Churches. 
These are churches “in conscious communion with 
Rome.” These differ from the Western church “in their 
customs, discipline, and liturgy.” There is also special 
treatment of the great difficulties of the Roman Catholic 
Church in communist-dominated-nations. 

Statistics on the religious orders “are very difficult to 
obtain.” Aside from the various third orders or lay asso- 
ciations, there are about 300,000 priests and brothers, of 
whom 115,000 are priests. The number of nuns is believed 
to be three times that of the men. The diocesan or “‘secu- 
lar” priests are reported to number 262,000 throughout 
the world. 


New England Theological Library 


Since the year 1860 clergymen of all faiths have bor- 
rowed books from the General Theological Library, 53 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. Books may be borrowed 
in person or by mail. The library announces that in order 
to encourage all clergymen to read it is now offering to 
pay postage on books borrowed by mail, but asks those 
who feel they can pay to contribute to the postage fund. 
“Any clergyman or theological student may borrow books 
without further introduction. Any layman introduced by 
a clergyman may borrow books.” The Library serves per- 
sons throughout “the entire United States.” It own 45,000 
volumes and has access to the extensive collections of 
other libraries. Total circulation during a recent year 
was 11,479 volumes. The Library publishes a quarterly 
Bulletin. “Visitors are allowed access to the stacks and 
to the catalogues.” 


Life Insurance Funds Loaned to Churches 


Life insurance companies have outstanding loans of 
$410,000,000 to churches and church-related charitable 
institutions, and of well over $300,000,000 to schools and 
colleges related to churches, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., reports in 
its publication, The Family Economist, February, 1959. 
“A cross-section of denominations are represented... . 
In all probability, the combined total of life insurance 
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funds on loan to religious groups and school authorities 
is approaching three-quarters of a billion dollars.” 


“The Dynamics of Planned Change” 


‘The “experience of looking into the work of many dif- 
ferent change agents” is recorded in the book, The Dy- 
namics of Planned Change by Ronald Lippitt, Jeanne 
Watson, and Bruce Westley (New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1958. $7.00). 

The various assumptions of those who plan changes are 
first described, The authors then proceed to interpret 
selected cases illustrating the “four types of client sys- 
tems” that they are studying. 

They present “an overview of the dimension of the 
helping relationship, the helping process, and the role of 
the change agent in giving help.” There follows an elabo- 
ration “of one of these ideas, the idea that we can look 
at change in terms of some fairly universal phases in the 
process of change and can view the work of the change 
agents in terms of the procedures he uses to give help 
in each of these different phases.” 

Finally the authors “summarize and compare the meth- 
ods of giving help,” suggest theorizing and research 
needed, and give “thoughts on improvements which are 
needed in the graduate training of change agents.” 

The term change agent was “adopted by the National 
Training Laboratory staff in 1947 to facilitate discussions 
among heterogeneous groups of professional helpers.” 

Ronald Lippitt is professor and program director of the 
Research Center of Group Dynamics, the University of 
Michigan; Jeanne Watson is on the staff of the Family 
Study Center, University of Chicago; Bruce Westley 
teaches journalism at the University of Wisconsin. 


Community Welfare Councils 


The growth of Community Health and Welfare Coun- 
cils in recent years has done much to modernize and co- 
ordinate the activities of a multitude of local social agen- 
cies, according to Elizabeth Ogg in a pamphlet, published 
by the Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. (1959. 25 cents). “It is its grass- 
roots technique that makes Council projects in truth a 
modern version of neighbor helping neighbor.” 

“A Community Welfare Council is a team of citizens 
who want to make their community a better place to live 
in. Lay and professional men and women, they serve as 
individuals or as representatives of local social agencies, 
both public and private, and of civic, business, labor, cul- 
tural, and educational groups. Organized democratically 
... they scan the wide panorama of human need in their 
territory, draw up plans to meet it, and mobilize social 
forces to act on the plans.” 

“Although they don’t offer any social services directly 
to individuals, Councils often provide certain common 
services for agencies which participate in their program,” 
the author explains. 

“Fifty-one cities have a Council department called an 
Information and Referral Service,” Miss Ogg points out. 
Here a trained social worker tries to steer a person with 
a problem to the agency best equipped to help him tackle 
it. Her expert guidance cuts down the waste motion 
caused by persons who go agency shopping, often landing 
in the wrong spot. 

“The attempt to see things whole, not compartmented, 
in motion, not static, is the hallmark of our time,” Miss 
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Ogg continues. “It is the modern approach in medicine 
and psychology, in education and vocational counseling, 
in rehabilitation and industrial relations.” 


Publishing House on New Hampshire Farm 
Wake-Brook House, Sanbornville, XN. H., publishes a 


list of books that are hand-bound in cloth in a wide va- 
riety of colors. The work is done in a farm house by 
skilled craftsmen. Books are designed by Helene Geauque, 
wife of Edwin P. Geauque, the director, who has issued 
a statement, “About Wake-Brook House,” from which 
the following is taken: 

“Whenever we make a sale at Wake-Brook House, we 
like to think we have not only sold a book, but that we 
have stimulated a friendly interest in what we are doing 
and what we are planning for the future... . Not infre- 
quently, however, we are brought up short by someone 
who exclaims in surprise, ‘How long has this been going 
on and why have I never heard of it?’ It seems timely, 
therefore, to go over the whole thing again. 

“The publishing business, nationally and international- 
ly, is big business. It is big in terms of the money in- 
volved and big in terms of the number of books and maga- 
zines published every year. Being so big, it has to operate 
on a coldly impersonal basis, with profit for stockholders 
of the corporations concerned the motivating factor. All 
this is as it should be, for money has a right to earn 
money. However, in this strictly commercial operation, 
only publications which are sure of finding mass reader- 
ship have a chance to appear. Work which may be on a 
high level artistically may not get into print because there 
is not a sufficient market for it. Readers who are highly 
selective may not be able to obtain in print work which 
might have an appeal for them because of its excellence 
or its special interest. 

“There is a great need for organizations which can pro- 
vide audiences and markets for this fine work without 
having to be motivated solely by profit. There should be 
some way in which this work of high quality but limited 
appeal can be available to the highly discriminating au:li- 
ence who can appreciate such work. 

“In the hope of making a contribution toward the 
fulfillment of this ideal, Wake-Brook House was founded 
in 1946, With an Editorial Committee made up of unpaid 
volunteers, many of whom occupy prominent positions in 
the world of arts and letters; and a few dedicated spon- 
sors sufficiently sure of their own critical judgment to en- 
dorse literary items on a basis of quality alone, the Wake- 
Brook program was developed. . . . 

“There is a temptation to dwell on our successes, to 
quote the complimentary things which have been sai 
about Wake-Brook House Books, and to list the impres- 
sive institutions and prominent individuals who have 
bought them. We realize, however, that our modest prog- 
ress toward our goal is small indeed when compared with 
the need. There is much good work, much honest ar- 
tistic and literary effort, which needs to be encouraged 
through publication and marketing. Our job, as we see 
it, is to bring together those who can appreciate fine work 
and those who create it... .” 


Insurance and Medical Care 


A “ten-year review” of “Voluntary Health Insurance 
and Medical Care Expenditures” is presented in an article 
by Agnes W. Brewster in the Social Security Bulletin, 
Washington 25, D. C., December, 1958. Excerpts follow : 
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“During 1957 consumers in the United States spent 
nearly $15,100,000,000 for private medical care, About 
$4,100,000,000 of this total was expended through pre- 
paid health insurance, and almost $11,000,000,000 repre- 
sented payments made by individuals at the time they re- 
ceived the services or supplies or later. Total expendi- 
tures in 1957 were nearly $1,000,000,000 higher than 
those in 1956 and nearly double the 1948 aggregate of 


$7,600,000,000. . . . 


“Part of the increase in medical care expenditures fol- 
lows from expansion in the population. There were 
23,200,000 more persons in the civilian population in 1957 
than in 1948, or an increase of 16 per cent. Although a 
98-per cent increase was recorded in aggregate private 
expenditures for medical care, on a per capita basis the 
increase amounted to 69 per cent... . Fifty-two dollars 
per capita was spent for medical care in 1948; $88.00 
Was spent in 1957. Consumers were spending, in current 
dollars, $13.01 more for hospital care, $7.36 more for 
physicians’ services, and $10.26 more for medicines and 
appliances in 1957 than in 1948, with lesser increases in 
the remaining items. The per capita increase of $36.00 
in total medical expenditures resulted from an increase 
in direct payments of $17.71 and in the cost of insur- 
ance premiums (benefits and expenses combined) of 
$18.29. 


“The 10 years also saw a substantial rise in disposable 
personal income from $1,291 per capita to $1,782. In 
current dollars, this rise of nearly $500 per capita was 
equivalent to a 38-per cent increase, With more dollars 
available te purchase goods and services, including medi- 
cal care, some of the impact of the rise—91 cents per 
capita—in medical care expenditures on family budgets 
was offset. Per dollar of disposable personal income, the 
population was spending out of pocket less than 1 cent 
more for medical care in 1957 than it was 10 years earlier. 
Almost all the additional expenditure resulted from the 
growth in health insurance. In relation to per capita in- 
come, out-of-pocket expenditures were almost exactly at 
the same level in 1957 as they had been in 1948. Reduc- 
tions in direct payments for hospital services (8 cents) 
and for physicians’ services (31 cents) offset the in- 
creases recorded in direct payments for medicines and 
appliances (30 cents) and for dentists’ services (8 
cents).... 


“By the end of the decade covered by this year’s report 
on private expenditures for medical care and health in- 
surance protection, budgeting for the costs of medical 
care through prepayment plans had become an accepted 
approach to family money management. Having learned 
from experience that payment in advance for some of the 
costs of an illness can mean avoidance of reductions in 
their living standards or going into debt, consumers may 
be expected in the decade ahead to seek extensions of 
prepayment to include more and more of the items still 
requiring direct payments. That portion of the population 
not reached by the group insurance mechanisms that pro- 
vide most of today’s insurance benefits can be expected 
to press for coverage. Their demands are apt to find sup- 
porters among the ranks of the insured who see the need 
for protection similar to their own for such individuals 
as their aging relatives. The $4,000,000,000 health insur- 
ance industry of 1957 obviously has had an impact on the 
American economy that warrants continuous attention 
from economists, consumers, providers of services, and 
the industry itself.” 


References on Church and Community 


The following annotated list of references was com- 
piled by Robert Lee, assistant professor of church and 
community, Union Theological Seminary, New York. It 
is reprinted by permission from Union Seminary Quar- 
terly Review, March, 1959. (Copyright, 1959, by Union 
Theological Seminary in the City of New York.) Ina 
few instances the annotations have been abbreviated in 
this reprint. 


“Although Church and Community is not a distinct 
discipline, it is an area of inquiry which has as its cen- 
tral focus the social context of religion and religious insti- 
tutions. Literature in the field, therefore, ranges over a 
broad scope, covering such diverse concerns as sociology 
of religion, community organization, social ethics, social 
history, and theology of culture. This bibliography will 
be confined to three types of books selected from the wider 
field: ‘Community Analyses,’ ‘Social Relations,’ and ‘Soci- 
ology of Religion.’ The books on ‘Community Analyses’ 
and ‘Social Relations,’ while not necessarily dealing di- 
rectly with the Church, provide significant understanding 
of the Church’s community and cultural setting. Books 
listed under the heading ‘Sociology of Religion’ deal with 
the interaction of religion and society.” 


Community Analyses: 


Abrams, Charles, Forbidden Neighbors (New York: 
Harpers, 1955). A timely analysis of racial discrimina- 
tion in housing by a well-known authority in the field. 

Bernard, Jessie, American Community Behavior (New 
York: Dryden, 1949). One of the standard works on 
American community life. 

Blackwell, Gordon, W. et. al. Church and Community in 
the South (Richmond: John Knox, 1949). A digest 
of studies of rural and urban life in the South. 

Brunner, E. de S., and Hallenbeck, W. C. American So- 
ciety: Urban and Rural Patterns (New York: Harpers, 
1955). A systematic analysis of both sides of the rural- 
urban dichotomy. 

Cayton, Horace, and Drake, St. Clair. Black Metropolis 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1945). A classic study 
of Chicago’s South Side. 

Dobriner, William, Ed, The Suburban Community (New 
York: Putnam, 1958). A reader which brings together 
many of the best essays and empirical studies on the 
sociology of suburbia. 

Fortune, Editors of. The Exploding Metropolis (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1958). Essays originally appearing 
in Fortune Magazine on the social and architectural 
implications of metropolitan growth. 

Gist, Noel, and Halbert, L.A. Urban Society (4th Edition) 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1957). One of the 
comprehensive texts in the field. 

Gross, Neal. “Review of Current Research on the Soci- 
ology of Rural Life.” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 17 (1952), pp. 83-90. A classification of research 
studies. 

Hatt, Paul K., and Reiss, A..J., Eds. Cities and Society: 
Reader in Urban Sociology (Glencoe: Free Press, 
=? A widely-used collection of essays on urban 
ife. 

Hoiberg, Otto G. Exploring the Small Community (Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska, 1955). An examination 
of the major social institutions of small communities, 
offering practical suggestions for community improve- 
ment and development. 
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Hunter, Floyd. Community Organization: Action and In- 
action (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 
1958). A detailed study of the consequences of a com- 
munity engaged in the process of self-study. 

Hunter, Floyd. Community Power Structure (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina, 1955). A careful 
study of the power structure of a large southern com- 
munity, demonstrating that a small number of indi- 
viduals formulate policies. 

Klemme, Huber F. Your Church and Your Community 
(Philadelphia: Christian Education Press, 1957). A 
study guide for local lay leaders. 

Kloetzli, Walter, and Hillman, Arthur. Urban Church 
Planning: The Church Discovers Its Community (Phil- 
adelphia: Muhlenberg, 1958). A summary of urban 
sociology and community planning. 

Lee, Rose H. The City (Chicago: J. B. Lippincott, 
1955). A textbook on the role of urbanization in 
initiating social changes, noted for its emphasis on 
urbanization around the world. 

Leiffer, Murray H. The Effective City Church (New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949). A competent anal- 
ysis of city church planning and problems with atten- 
tion to methods by which churches may develop effec- 
tive programs. 

Loomis, Charles P., and Beegle, J. Allen. Rural Social 
Systems (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950). A Stand- 
ard work in the field of rural sociology. 

Mercer, Blaine E. The American Community (New York: 
Random House, 1956). A textbook for the study of 
American community life. 

Miller, Kenneth D. Man and God in the City (New York : 
Friendship Press, 1954). A highly readable account 
of problems and prospects faced by urban churches. 

Pope, Liston, Millhands and Preachers (New Haven: 
Yale University, 1941). A study of the relation be- 
tween religion and socio-economic forces in Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 

Rich, Mark. The Rural Church Movement (Columbia, 
Mo.: Juniper Knoll Press, 1957). An account of the 
historical periods, important concepts, and dominant 
leaders of the rural church movements in the United 
States. 

Sanders, Irwin T. The Community (New York: Ronald, 
1958). A well-conceived profile of the generic charac- 
teristics found in all communities—large or small, in- 
dustrial or rural. 

Sanderson, Ross W. The Church Serves the Changing 
City (New York: Harpers, 1955). Case studies of 
inner-city churches which in a variety of ways are meet- 
ing the needs and challenges of their changed neighbor- 
hoods. 

Seeley, John R., Sim, R. A., et. al. Crestwood Heights: 
A Study of the Culture of Suburban Life (New York: 
Basic Books, 1956). An insightful treatment of the way 
of life in suburbia. 

Seifert, Harvey The Church in Community Action (New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1952). Practical sugges- 
tions and plans for local churches seeking to exercise 
community leadership. 

Spectorsky, A. C. The Exurbanites (New York: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1955). An account of the life and manners 
of those who have moved beyond suburbia, with partic- 
- attention to the Madison Avenue “symbol manipu- 

ators.” 


Underwood, Kenneth W. Protestant and Catholic (Boston: 


Beacon, 1957). An interpretation of the “dialogue’ 
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between Protestants and Catholics in the industrial com- 
munity of Holyoke, Mass. 

Vidich, Arthur J. and Bensman, J. Small Town in Mass 
Society (Princeton: Princeton University, 1958). A 
study of the interdependence between the small town 
and the larger urban ethos. 

Warren, Roland. Studying Your Community (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1955). A valuable 
single book for an understanding of the community. 

Weber, Max. The City (Glencoe: Free Press, 1958). 
A historical account of the origin and development of 
cities and their important role in the formation of 
Western civilization. 

Social Relations: 


tendix, Reinhard and Lipset, Seymour M. Class, Status 
and Power (Glencoe: Free Press, 1953). A collection 
of articles—theoretical, empirical, and comparative— 
on the problem of social class stratification. 

Chase, Stuart. The Proper Study of Mankind (Revised 
Edition) (New York: Harpers, 1956). A popular sum- 
mary of the contributions and advances of the social 
sciences. 

Lerner, Max, America as a Civilisation (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1957). A comprehensive, sweeping 
commentary on American life and thought. 

Letts, Harold C., Ed., Christian Social Responsibility. 
(3 vols.) (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1957). 
Fourteen Lutheran scholars address themselves to this 
question: “What is the relationship of the Christian 
faith to the secular world of our day?” 

Merton, Robert K. Social Theory and Social Structure 
(Revised and Enlarged edition) (Glencoe: Free Press, 
1957). One of the seminal books in the social sciences. 

Mills, C. Wright. The Power Elite (New York: Oxford, 
1956). An anlysis of the top levels of power and pres- 
tige in American society. 

Mills, C. Wright. [Vhite Collar (New York: Oxford, 
Galaxy Book, 1956). An essay on the American middle 
classes. 

Nisbet, Robert A. The Quest for Community (New 
York: Oxford, 1953). An essay on freedom and order 
in the context of cultural disorganization in Western 
civilization, written by a sociologist who has read Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and Tillich. 

Packard, Vance. The Hidden Persuaders (New York: 
D. McKay, 1957). A view of the role of advertising. 

Potter, David. People of Plenty (Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1954). An analysis of the American economy 
of abundance and the implications for American char- 
acter. 

Riesman, David, et. al. The Lonely Crowd (New York: 
Doubleday Anchor Books, 1954). The well-known 
study of the changing American character from “inner- 
directed” to “other-directed” type. 

Rosenberg, Bernard, and White, David Manning, Mass 
Culture (Glencoe: Free Press, 1957). An anthology 
containing nearly fifty selections reviewing the develop- 
ment of “popular culture” or mass leisure. 

Ross, Ralph, and van den Haaf, Ernest. The Fabric of 
Society (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1957). A bae- 
deker of social analysis of the patterns of American 
culture, 

Schneider, Louis and Dornbusch, Sanford M. Popular 
Religion (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1958). A 
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content analysis indicating shifting emphases in the 
inspirational religious literature from 1880 to 1955. 

Sills, David L. The Volunteers (Glencoe: Free Press, 
1957). A careful, intensive examination of a prominent 
feature of American life. 

Stewart, George R. American Ways of Life (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1954). Informative and often inci- 
sive essays on various American customs and mores. 

Tonnies, Ferdinand. Community and Society (Gemein- 
schaft und Gesellschaft) Charles P. Loomis (trans. ) 
East Lansing: Michigan State University, 1957). A 
work setting forth one of the fundamental categories 
of social thought in its various ramifications, 

Whyte, William H. The Organization Man (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1956). An analysis of the ways of 
life and ideology of the “organizational world.” 

Williams, Robin M. American Society (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1951). A sociological interpretation of 
American society. 

Winter, Gibson. Love and Conflict (Garden City: Double- 
day, 1958). An account of problems in marriage and 
family living. 

Sociology of Religion 

Desroche, Henri. ‘Areas and Methods of a Sociology of 
Religion: The Work of G. Le Bras,” Journal of Re- 
ligion (Vol. 35), Jan. 1955, pp. 34-47. A bibliographi- 
cal commentary on the writings of Le Bras, a pioneer 
French sociologist of religion. 

Dynes, Russell R. “Toward the Sociology of Religion,” 
Sociology and Social Research (Vol. 38), 1953, pp. 
227-232. A definition of the major areas in the soci- 
ology of religion. 

Fichter, Joseph, H., S.J. Social Relations in the Urban 
Parish (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954). 
An excellent treatment of the conceptualization of the 
urban parish and of types of parishioners by an emi- 
nent Roman Catholic sociologist. 

Glock, Charles Y., and Ringer, Benjamin B. “Church 
Policy and the Attitudes of Ministers and Parishioners 
on Social Issues,” American Sociological Review, April, 
1956, pp. 148-156. An empirical study of areas of 
agreement and disagreement on social questions be- 
tween clergy and laity. 


Goode, William J. Religion Among the Primitives: The 
Web of Religion and Sex, Economics, Politics. (Glen- 
coe: Free Press, 1951). Valuable as an explication 
and application of the structural-functional approach 
to the study of religion. 


Gustafson, James, “An Analysis of the Problem of the 
Role of the Minister,” Journal of Religion (Vol. 34, 
No. 3), 1954. A competent analysis of the institutional 
and organizational framework within which the minis- 
ter must understand his role. 

Herberg, Will. Protestant, Catholic and Jew (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1955). A provocative study inter- 
preted largely in terms of secular elements in religion 
and religious elements in secularism. 

Hoult, Thomas F. The Sociology of Religion (New York: 
Dryden, 1958). An introductory text. 

Hughes, Everett, Ed. “Sixtieth Anniversary Issue—Part 
II,” American Journal of Sociology, (Vol. 60), 1954, 
pp. 1-90. Republished Journal articles dealing with the 
sociology of religion, including contributions from 


George Simmel, William Sumner, Albion W. Small, 
and Ellsworth Faris. 

Lenski, Gerhard E. “Social Correlates of Religious In- 
terest,” American Sociological Review (Vol. 18), 1953, 
pp. 533-544. One of the few sources of empirical data 
correlating religious interest. 

Merton, Robert K. et. al. Eds. Sociology Today (New 
York: Basic Books, 1959). A comprehensive report 
of the trends, unsolved problems, and future prospects 
of contemporary sociology, including the sociology of 
religion by Charles Y. Glock. 

Niebuhr, H. Richard. The Social Sources of Denomina- 
tionalism (New York: Henry Holt, 1929; reprinted by 
Shoe String Press, 1954, and by Meridian Press, Liv- 
ing Age Books, 1957). An interpretation of the social 
bases of the proliferation of religious groups. 

Nottingham, Elizabeth K. Religion and Society (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1954). A brief, readable introduc- 
tion. 

Nuesse, C. J., and Harte, Thomas J. Eds, The Sociology 
of the Parish: An Introductory Symposium (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1951). An an- 
alysis of the Catholic parish as a social system. 

Parsons, Talcott. Religious Perspectives of College Teach- 
ing in Sociology and Social Psychology (New Haven: 
Hazen Foundation, 1951). A contribution to theoreti- 
cal aspects of the sociology of religion. 

Rasmussen, Albert T. Christian Social Ethics (Engle- 
wood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1956). A rather uneven 
textbook on social ethics from a “contextual” stand- 
point. 

Rodehaver, Myles. “Ministers on the Move: A Study 
of Mobility in Church Leadership,” Rural Sociology 
(Vol. 13), 1948, pp. 400-410. An examination of the 
frequency and causes of the high mobility of the rural 
minister based on a sample from one denomination. 

Seger, Imogen, Durkheim and His Critics on the Soci- 
ology of Religion (New York: Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University, 1957). A re- 
appraisal of Durkheim's contribution to the sociology 
of religion. 

Sklare, Marshall. Conservative Judaism: An American 
Religious Movement (Glencoe: Free Press, 1955). A 
sociological interpretation. 

Troeltsch, Ernst. Protestantism and Progress (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1958). Essays on the relation of Prot- 
estantism to the modern world. 

Wach, Joachim. Sociology of Religion (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1949). A comprehensive survey 
of the interrelations between religion and society. 

Weber, Max. The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1958). A pioneer work which has provoked an impres- 
sive body of literature seeking to deny or to confirm 
the main interpretation. 

Welch, Claude. The Reality of the Church (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958). One of the few theo- 
logical analyses of the Church which takes seriously 
its institutional dimension. 


Yinger, J. Milton. Religion, Society and the Individual: 
An Introduction to the Sociology of Religion (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1957). A comprehensive 
textbook in the field. This volume codifies and syn- 
thesizes the growing body of research and literature. 
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